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pays in the long run. There are many such people who talk to me for
five boring minutes and spend the rest of their life condemning me.
Nothing infuriates me more than being praised for attributes I despise,
though I don't mind being despised for qualities it has taken me years and
years to develop. In future I will demand that all journalists submit the
full text of the interview before I agree to let them interview me. All
this talk about my amazing vitality, my extraordinary wit, my terrific
capacity for hard work, my radiant beauty must have been concocted
in the village inn over a liquid meal before the person had even ventured
on my doorstep."                                                               ,
He showed me a few letters which he had received and which he
felt no desire to answer. When I looked through them I wondered
why he, an old man, was selected for this burden. One of these read:
Dear Sir,
You may have written the words yourself at some time, certainly you mil
have come across them: a soul in torment, hut have you ever heen just that
yourself?
I am a soul, not only in torment hut so angry and desperate that it is using
every ounce of energy in me to fight off the urge to kill my children and myself.
The whole thing is heating me. I never did care for sloppy sentiment and useless
pity. It is sense I want, wisdom. That is why I am writing to you. I do not
think there is a saner man in the country than you. So I do not appeal to you
as a kind soft-hearted and soft-headed man, hut as a fellow-human who is
eminently sane, knowledgeable and clever. My appeal comes from the very
depths of my soul. Advise me. Will you he the one man out of all the millions
to help?
When I had finished reading this letter, GJ3.S. said:
"I have also received an S O S from a poet whose suit had caught on
fire and he was now left without any clothes whatsoever. No doubt
consumed like myself by an inward fire! I could remind him that the
happiest man according to fable is the man without a shirt to his back,
especially in these days when laundries are so impossible. I've never worn
a so-called shirt. I have helped a poet once before. I saw real merit in
his work and knowing that in this country of Shakespeare, Shelley and
Browning, no poet can hope to make a livelihood I gave him a useful
sum so that he could devote himself completely to poetry and write the
masterpiece I expected of him. Instead of writing a poem which might